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BE VIEWS 


Chapter XII under the heading of certain aspects of nursing in 
the world war. 

The authoresses begin with the things known about the care of 
the sick in the ancient world and in turn discuss Christian, aristo¬ 
cratic and military influence in nursing. The story of Florence 
Nightingale and her times is told in what must appeal to the 
reader as the most interesting chapter of the book. Nursing in 
America and the inspiring story of Clara Barton furnish the material 
for another splendid chapter. 

The reading of this book should furnish to nurses an inspiration 
in the consciousness of being one part of a great profession—a 
profession rich in romance and adventure which links the past and 
present with a future of greater possibilities. The nurse who knows 
not of the history of nursing works partly in the dark. T. G. S. 


Handbook of Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear. For 
Students and Practitioners. By W. S. Syme, M.D., F.R.F.P. 
and S.G., F.R.S.E., Surgeon to the Ear, Nose and Throat 
Hospital, Glasgow. Pp. 329; 26 illustrations. Edinburgh: 
E. & S. Livingstone. New York: William Wood & Co., 1920. 

Tnts little book is of the type popular twenty years ago in America 
but now largely superceded by works of greater pretentions giving 
more detail to the subjects discussed, although not attempting the 
discussion of so many. It is the old “Manual” for students and 
general practitioners and in no way differs from many of its predeces¬ 
sors, even containing the familiar list of “formulae” at the end. 
Naturally enough in such a small volume the treatment of each 
subject must be most cursory and enough information is never 
given to enable anyone to care for a given and unfamiliar condition 
satisfactorily. For undergraduate students, perhaps, this work 
may be a guide and an index to classify for them the various diseases 
of the regions referred to and the outline of treatment given may 
answer the purpose. For post-graduate students' or practitioners, 
it can have but little usefulness. G. M. C. 


Some Conclusions on Cancer. By Charles Creighton, M.D. 
Pp. 365; 114 illustrations. London: Williams & Norgate, 1920. 

The literature on the subject of cancer is ever increasing and 
were the amount of advance in our knowledge of malignancies 
commensurate with the increase in cancer literature, we should 
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be able to feel that we were approaching the goal toward which 
all eyes have been turned for many years, namely, the cause of 
cancer. The volume under consideration represents some con¬ 
clusions of a man who has been more or less closely associated with 
cancer research for almost fifty years and who has a very broad 
knowledge of the literature, both past and present. 

After a rather extensive introduction the author devotes the 
first section of his book to three types of malignancy which are 
used to illustrate principles. Thus, deciduoma malignum or 
chorionepithelioma represents a type in which a ferment action 
upon the blood reduces it to become a trophic substance so that 
blood-fed cells arise in the walls of the vessels and constitute one 
of the most malignant cancers known. In the second instance, 
mouse cancer is cited as a type of growth dependent upon a dys- 
crasie state of the blood due to excessive inbreeding. The third 
type described is the malignancy of the eyeball, supposedly due to 
the change of the cells which normally as a medium of nutrition 
into blood-feeding cells to a malignant end. The second part of 
the book is devoted to rather complete discussions of cancer as it 
occurs in various regions of the body. Frankly speaking, the 
book is not one that will appeal to the large majority of the pro¬ 
fession as it is written by a laboratory man in laboratory language, 
hence it is unintelligible to the practical physician who has not 
been closely following cancer research. If it is the intention of 
the author to popularize his book, the reviewer would suggest a 
brief practical summary to each chapter so that the busy practi¬ 
tioner could get the conclusions quickly instead of being forced 
to read so many pages of obviously' uninteresting theoretical con¬ 
siderations. F. 13. B. 


Manual of Pediatrics. For Students and Doctors. By Dr. 

Walter Birk, Professor of Pediatrics, University' of Tubingen. 

Vol. II, 4th ed. Pp. 33S; 10 illustrations. Bonn: A. Marcus 

& E. Weber, 1920. 

Volume I, recently reviewed, was devoted to the diseases of 
infancy. Volume II takes up the diseases of the remainder of 
child life. Very' properly' the author begins this volume with a 
complete consideration of the diet, care and nutritional disorders 
of older children. Diseases of the gastro-intestinal tract and the 
abdominal viscera are discussed in short but clear paragraphs. 
The acute infectious diseases, the so-called diseases of childhood 
as well as such infectious diseases as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, 
acute rheumatic fever and sy'philis receive deserved attention. 
The diseases, requiring amplification of discussion, receive it, while 



